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METHODS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 



By Ernest D. Burton, 
The University of Chicago. 



II. 

In the portion of this article previously published 1 the recita- 
tion method and the conversation method were specially dis- 
cussed. These methods are specially adapted to the classes of 
the intermediate division, made up of pupils from ten to eighteen 
years of age. It remains to speak of certain methods specially 
adapted to adult classes. 

In the lecture method, pure and simple, the teacher demands 
no preparation on the part of his pupils, and in the conduct of 
the class calls for no recitation and asks no questions. He 
instructs by conveying information, with or without application 
of that which is taught to personal conduct and current ethical 
problems. 

In proportion as the element of application is prominent the 

lecture approximates to a sermon. Some of the best teaching 

of adult classes that we have in Sunday schools today is simply 

good expository preaching. We cannot have too much of it, 

unless it displaces something still better. It is especially adapted 

to large classes in city churches. For its successful employment 

it is necessary that the class should have a room by itself, that 

the teacher should be a well-informed student of the Bible, that 

he should be a good speaker and skilful in handling an audience. 

It has the great advantage that it makes it possible to employ for 

the instruction of a large number of hearers the best teacher the 

church possesses for this kind of work, instead of dividing the 

pupils among several teachers of inferior ability. It tends to 

silence those well-meaning hobby-riders who are likely to be 

found in almost any adult class conducted on the conversational 

method, and who are continually diverting the discussion from 

■ See the Biblical World, August, 1899, pp. 120-24. 
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its legitimate channel to irrelevant and unprofitable themes. 
Given a good teacher, such a class can often draw more adults 
into the Sunday school than any number of small classes con- 
ducted on a different method could do, both because the teaching 
is better than it would be in the small classes, and because there is 
a freedom from any danger of being called on to expose one's 
ignorance. There are probably few Sunday schools of any size 
which ought not to have at least one class conducted avowedly 
and invariably on the lecture method, provided only a competent 
teacher can be obtained. It is even to be counted among the 
advantages of such a method that, if the teacher is not competent, 
he cannot long hold his class. 

But the limitations of this method are as obvious and real 
as its advantages. It is but little calculated to induce the pupil 
to study. Now and then a lecturer may make the Bible so 
interesting as to stimulate studious hearers to study it for them- 
selves. But most people are as lazy as circumstances permit. 
And expository preaching is only less calculated than other 
kinds of preaching to encourage hearers to take their spiritual 
nourishment from the hands of the preacher rather than to search 
it out for themselves. At best the lecture method is but a con- 
cession to ignorance and laziness — a necessary one, but still a 
concession. 

To some extent the defects of this method of teaching may 
be corrected by combining with it some of the features either of 
the recitation or of the conversational method. Thus particular 
themes may be assigned to certain members of the class for 
special study, reports of their reading being presented before 
the next lecture. Or printed questions may be given out to be 
answered in writing, the papers being corrected and returned. 
But these very improvements of the lecture method tend, unless 
managed with care and skill, to destroy the advantages of the 
method itself. And the lecture method must remain subject to 
the great disadvantage that it tends but slightly to encourage 
real study. 

But what is the best method for advanced classes made up of 
those who are not beyond all hope of becoming real students of 
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the Bible ? The teaching of the Bible in academies and colleges 
is producing, we hope the improvement in the pedagogical 
methods of the Sunday school is going to produce, a class of real 
Bible students in our churches. These people will want to con- 
tinue their study of the Bible beyond the age of youth, but they 
will want it to be real study ; not mere talk, however interesting. 
For this class, already existing in our churches, and destined, 
we hope, constantly to increase, we are persuaded that there 
is needed a method different from any that we have thus far 
described. For lack of a better title we shall call it, using a 
German name, the seminar method. A seminar is a group of 
students pursuing investigative study under leadership. The 
pupil has tasks assigned as in the recitation method, but the 
task is one, not of memorizing, but of investigation ; not of mere 
acquisition, but of discovery. If, for example, the subject of 
study is the religious ideas of the prophet Isaiah, the student is 
neither set to learn these ideas from a text-book, in which some- 
one has formulated them for him, nor gently led to perceive 
them through a conversational discussion of the book of Isaiah, 
nor informed concerning them in a lecture ; but is sent direct to 
the prophecies of Isaiah, with instruction to discover and report 
to the class what he finds to be the ideas of the prophet on this 
or that theme which is specially assigned to him. The same 
method is applicable to a multitude of similar subjects, such as 
the interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount, the ethical teach- 
ings of Jesus, the theology of Paul. Such a method, sufficiently 
simplified and applied to carefully selected subjects, is prac- 
ticable even with pupils of the high-school or college age. But 
it is evident that its chief field is among somewhat mature 
pupils, and especially among those who are intellectually mature. 
Indeed, there is no class to whom it would be less applicable 
than to adults of untrained mind. It might be so simplified that 
it could be used with children ; its use with people who have lost 
the flexibility of the youthful mind without gaining the strength 
of a trained mind would be quite impossible. 

It is equally evident that such a method demands thoroughly 
competent and trained teachers. Young people who have never 
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themselves been taught by anything but a text-book or lecture 
method are incompetent to become the leaders of classes pursu- 
ing investigative work. There are many Sunday schools in 
which work of this kind cannot be done, because they have 
absolutely no teacher capable of conducting it ; perhaps there 
are very few schools in which it can be done. The same state- 
ment applies, only less sweepingly, to the lecture method. Even 
the pastor is in many cases incapable, not from lack of time 
only, but from lack of training, of doing either of these kinds of 
work well. That this is so simply emphasizes the fact that 
our Sunday schools are still a long distance from their goal, 
and that there is pressing need of schools — we do not mean 
now Sunday schools, but colleges or seminaries — in which men 
and women shall be trained for this higher order of teaching. 
But in some of our churches there are men and women possess- 
ing the requisite scholarship and the requisite skill in teaching, 
either to conduct a lecture-class or to lead an investigative class. 
Such men and women ought to be used, both for the general 
instruction of the church and the education of those who are 
themselves to be teachers. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that it would be a profit- 
able exercise for every Sunday-school teacher to scrutinize his 
own method of teaching, inquiring of what type, or what mixture 
of types, it is, and whether it is the one that is best adapted to 
the class and the subject, and whether he is employing it in such 
a way as to avoid its dangers and to gain its advantages. 



